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THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY THE SEASON. 





BY A. B. F. HILDRETH. 





“ Philosophy baptized 

In the pure fountain of Eternal Love, 

Has eyes indeed ; and viewing all she sees 

As meant to indicate a God to man, 

Gives Him his praise and forfeits not her own.” 

in New Englad, June is the fairest month 
in the whole calendar. We have heard 
much of the beauties of Muay, and read 
more of its merry associations. Our ears 
from very childhood have been regaled 
with delightful narratives of the gay and 
fairy scenes of May-day, the sylvan crown, 


the flower-wreath and divers-colored gar- 


lands wherewithal the haopy queen was| 


woot to be decked in triumph, and thus 
elected to preside over the jokes and sports 
and joyous amusements of this rustic festi- 
val. Wecan even see in imagination the 
coy and blushing maiden as she advances in 


honest pride to receive from the hands of , 


her peers the beautiful chaplet of flowers 
with which, as soon as her fair brow is in- 
vested, she is thereupon proclaimed “‘Queen 
of May” by a thousand merry voices.— 
The rustic throne branches 
wreathed with party-colored flowers, the 


May-pole standing in the centre of the 


formed of 


green, entwined with many a trophy gay, 


and the fairy dance, fill up this pastoral 
scene. 


“Alas, for our gambols! our sports on the green: 

Where Love keeps his court with young Beauty 
his queen; 

Where each Grace unsolicited jojas in the dance, 


And each maiden looks kind fur her swain to ad-, 


vance,” 


But though the poetical associations of May, 
as she reigns in “ Merry Old England,” 
are fraught with beauty and render this sea- 
son one of delight, yet cold reality and so- 
ber fact forbid our sympathies from cluster- 
ing round her as she holds her court in the 
‘Land of the Pilgrims.” Here storms and 
raw Northeasters are her pavillion, and 
here she comes forth arrayed in comforta- 
ble cloaks and India rubbers, while the cow- 
slip deres not raise itstender head. Some 
few misses, indeed, captivated with the 


=| ly primrose, 


| feather- wey stroll forth i in al ait of the ear- 
But a severe cold and inflam- 
| matory rheumatism are the only trophies 


| with which they return, unless it be that the 


| extraordinary prematurity of the season 
may send them home 
mon tribute of a willow twig. 

But June, the queen of the year, wears! 
‘adifferent aspect. At her approach, all | 
nature puts on her gayest garments. Her 
breath is the fragrance of the honeysuckle, 
'her voice the melody of theglark. At this 
truly delightful season, the paradise of the | 
months, it seems to be a fitting time to 
speak of the claims of Botany, or the sci- 
ence of plants and flowers. We rejoice that | 
‘the taste of our ladies is directed to this 
‘much neglected but exceedingly interesting | 
_study. In the wide range of the sciences, 
, we venture to say, 
‘compared to this for the delicacy of taste 
which it calls forth, and the beautiful per- 
‘ceptions which it ministers to the mind, to- 
_gether with its manifold poetical associa-~ 
tions ; for it will not be forgotten that flow-| 
[See Flo-| 


ers are the language of Love. 
s Dictionary .} 


* e recommend the study of botany to all’ 


who love beauty in all its forms and modifi- 
| cations, from the brightest star in the firma, | 
/ment, as it pours from its silver urn sweet | 
and delicious ivfluences, to the smallest | 
flower-cup, which blends its tributary fra- 


grance with the general incense of praise | 


that is constantly rising throughout all na- 
ture “‘ up to Naiure’s God.” 


it hag been objected to the pursuit of, 


physical science in general, that 


“ Faull often too 
Our wayward intellect, the more we learn 
Of nature, overlooks her Author more ; 
Froin instrumenial causes proud to draw 
Conclusions retrograde and mad mistake.” 


laden with tts uncom-| 


Numser 12. 











read therein ; so that there 
** for the fool who says in his heart there is 
no God.” 
‘and philosophy, so far from setting aside the 


is no excuse 
Whence we infer that science 


claims of revealed truth, ave at once its co- 
pious and powerful illustration and confirin- 
| ation, 


To a devout mind, and without devotion 
there can exist no real aod high perception 
| of beauty, all nature, even in her minutest 

works, speaks loudly of infinite wisdom and 
|goodness. We know of no science which 
| has a more devotional and refining influence 
True devo- 
Ey- 


ery blossom is a body of sound practical 


hasone the mind than botany. 
tion and refinement go hand in hand. 


| divinity ; every flower-cup is a beautiful 


|commentary upon the character of God.— 


| . ‘ 
He is restricted to no one particular chaa- 
that there is none to be! 


nel for conveying to the immortal soul,— 
which he has made in his own image,— 
knowledge of his character and purposes. 
| ‘The mind that reads unimpressed a passage 
of “‘ holy writ,’’ may, perhaps, be taught a 
vivid lesson of the divine benignity from the 
_humblest flower that “‘wastes is fragrance 
lon the desert air ;”’ and thus touched and 
softened, be drawn by the cords of love tu 
its Father in Heaven. It is thus that na- 
ture and revelation mutually aid each other 
These are the two grand and leading sour- 
,ces of religious truth, Let them never be 
\divorced. Would there were more love, 
devoted love of the works of God '— 


Can it be that the siudy of nature will lead 


aye, 
Ito skepticism? Is it true that physical sci- 
|ence withdraws the mind from the great 
| enates of all creaied things ? 
sible. 
ter of the outward creation. 


It is impos 
Revealed truth is the just interpre 
The worid, 
;with all its myriads of noble and beautiful 
| subjects of 


contemplation worthy of the 


W hen will men learn the true essence of | deepest research, so well calculated to ex- 


This great truth | 
But it was 


religion ? God is Love. 
Jesus Christ came to declare. 
no new truth. 


expression and proof of God’s infinite be- 
nevoleace. Bat man looked bliadly over 
‘the works of God with brutish gaze, and ig- 
‘noranily saw there nought to tura his tho’ts 
upward “ to the High and Loity One that 
|inhabiteth eternity.”” Wherefore revelation 


The whole universe was at! fore our eyes. 
once the offspring and the sublime types | ally loves and adores its Creator, will ea~ 


praises of May as our poets nave copied;has poured a flood of light over His ways 
them from their transatlantic brethren into| aod works, the volumes of nature aud pro- 
their own verse, fleeing at an early hour | vidence are no longer sealed books, but 
their downy couch, with its blankets and “the wayfaring man, though a fool,” may 


pand the highest faculties of our nature, was 
surely never designed to be as a blank be- 
The devout mind that re- 


gerly embrace every source of religious 
truth, and greet with grateful joy every 
new manifestation of his unbounded benefi- 
cence. God empicys innumerable methods 
inthe human soul for immortal happiness. 
He is constantly making to it the most pow- 
erful appeals by the course of his provi 
dence, by the ordiaary occurrences of our 
daily lot, the thousand kind and gentile in- 





fluences of domestic and socia! life, nnd by 
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the attention and fix it more unreservedly 


upon him. 
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TRIALS AND DANGERS OF THE 
WHALE FISHERY. 


The following very graphic descrip-| 


tion of the trials at home and dangers 
abroad, which are incident to the Whale 
Fishery, is by a Nantucket correspond- 
ent of the N. Y. Evangelist—no doubt 
the Rev. John S. C. Abbott. 


NANTUCKET is sustained entirely by 
the whale fishery. But few persons are 
aware of the peculiar trials and dangers 
which this business involves. I have 
rarely been able to see the United States 
banner run up to the top of our flag-staff, 
announcing that a Cape Horn ship has 
appeared in the distant horizon; or to! 
sit upon my house top, and watch the) 
lessening sail of one as it recedes from 
the island, disappearing in the haze of 
the ocean, without having emotions ex- 
cited which will moisten theeye. Our 
ships are fitted out fora cruise of four 
vears. If they return with a cargo of 
sperin oil in forty months, they are con- 
sidered to be remarkably snecessfal ; but 
not unfrequently they recruit their ex- 
hansted stores in some port around Cape 
Horn, and nearly five years pass away 
ere the storm-worn ship again appears in 
our harbor. Who then can imagine the 
feelings which must agitate a family 
when the husband and the father leaves 
his home for such a voyage as this. A 
man Was speaking to mea few days ago 
of the emotions with which he was over- 
whelmed, when he bid adieu to his fam- 
ily on his last voyage. ‘The ship he was 
to sail in was at Eedgarton, on Martha’s 
Vinevard. The packetewas at the wharf 
which was to convey him from Nantuck- 
etto the ship. He went down in the | 





morning and saw all his private sea stores | cold in death. 


stowed away in the sloop, and then re- 
turned to his home to take leave of his 
wife and child. His wife was sitting at 
the fireside, struggling in vain to restrain 
her tears. She had an infant a few mouths 
old in her arms, and with her foot was 
rocking the cradle in which lay. another 


a 


little daughter about three years of age,!is the ship in which their friends are to 
with her cheeks flushed with a burning) return, and all are hoping for tidings 
fever. No pencan describe the anguish | from the absent. Soon the name is sn. 
of such a parting. It was almost like the | nounced. And then there is an eager 
bitterness of death. The departing fath-| contention among the boys to be the first 
er imprints a kiss upon the cheek of his bearer of the joyful tidings to the wife 
child. Four years will pass away ere} of the Captain, for which service a sjt- 
he will again take that child in his arms. | ver dollar is the established and invari- 
Leaving his wife sobbing in anguish, he! able fee. And who can describe the feel- 
closes the door of his house behind him.) ings which must then agitate the bosom 
Four years wust elapse ere he can cross |of the wife. Perhaps she has heard no 
that threshhold again. One sea captain | tidings from the ship for more than a 
upog this island has passed but seven| year. Trembling with excitement she 
years of forty-nine upon the land. Ala-| dresses herself to meet her husband.— 
dy said to me a few evenings ago, I have| ‘Is he alive,” she says to herself, or 
been married eleven years, and counting | am I a widow, and these poor children 
all the days my husband has been at) orphans?” She walks about the room 
home since our tarriage, it amounts to! unable to compose herself snfliciently to 
but three hundred and sixty days. He sit down; eagerly she is looking out of 
is now absent, having been gone fifteen | the window and down the street. She 
months ; and two years more must un-| sees a man with hurried steps turn the 
doubtedly elapse ere his wife can see his} corner, and a little boy has hold of his 
face again. And when he shall return,|/hand. Yes, it ishe. And her little son 
it will be merely to visit his family for a| has gone down to the boat and fouud his 
few months, when he will again bid them | father. Or, perhaps, instead of this, she 
adieu for another year’s absence. ' sees two of her neighbors returning slow- 





I asked a lady the other day, how ma- 
nv letters she wrote to her husband du-' 
ring his last voyage. ‘* One hundred,” 
was the answer. ‘* And how many did 
he receive?” ‘Six.’ The invariable 
rule isto write by every ship that leaves 
this port, or New Bedford, or any other 


‘ly and sadly, and directing their steps 


towards her door. The blood now flows 
back upon her heart. The rap at the 
door—it is the knell of her husband’s 
death. And she falls senseless to the 
floor, as they tell her that her husband 
has long been entombed in the fathomless 


port that ean be heard from, for the Pa- ocean. 
cific Ocean. And vet the chances are; This is not mere fiction. These are 
very small that any iwo ships will meet’ not extreme cases which the imagination 
on that bondless expanse. It sometimes creates. They are facts of continual oc- 
occurs that a ship returns, when those on, currence—facts which awaken e:notions 
board have not heard one word from) to which no pen can do justice. A few 
their families daring the whole period weeks ago a ship returned to this island, 
of their absenee. linagine then the feel-| bringing the news of another ship, that 
ings of a hasband and a father, who re-|she was nearly filled with oil—that all 
turns to the harbor of Nantucket after a! on board were well, and that she might 
separation of forty-eight months, during | be expected in a neighboring port in such 
which time he has heard no tidings what-|a month. The wile of the Captain re- 
ever from his home. He sees the boat|sided at Nantucket, and early in the 
pushing off from the wharf which isto, month, with a heart throbbing with ex- 
bring him the tidings of weai or woe.| pectation and hope, she went to greet her 
He stands pale and trembling, pacing the) husband on his return. At length the 
deck, overwhelmed with emotions which ship appeared, dropped her anchor in 
he in vain endeavors toconceal. A freind the harbor, and the friends of the lady 
in the boat greets him with a smile, and went to the ship to escort the husband to 
says, ‘*Captain, your family are all: the wife from whom he had been so Jong 
well.” Or, perhaps he says, ‘* Captain,|separated. Soon they sadly returned, 
I have heavy news for you; your wife, with the tidings that her husband had 
died two years and a half ago.” A young been seized with the coast fever, upon 
man left this island last summer, leaving the island of Madagascar, and when « 
in his quiet home a young and beautiful week out, on his return home, he died 
wife and infant child. That wife and and was committed to his ocean burial. 
child are now both in the grave. But A few days after, I called on the weeping 
the husband knows it not, and probably widow and her little daughter, in their 
will not know it for months to come.—-'desolated home of bereavement and an- 
ie perhaps falls asleep every night think-! guish. 
ing of the loved ones he left at his fire-|" A few months ago, a boat’s crew of six 
side, little imagining that they are both men were lost under the following cir- 
| cumstances. A boat liad been lowered 
On a bright summer afternoon, the tel-|to take a whale. They had plunged the 
egraph announces that a Cape Horn ship|harpoon into the huge monster, and he 
has appeared in the horrizon, and im- had rushed with them, at railroad speed 
mediately the stars and stripes of our na-' out of sight of the ship. Suddenly So 
tional banner are unfurled from our flag- began to rise, and envelope the ship, an 
staff, sending a wave of emotion through to spread over the whole expanse of the 
the town. Many families are hoping it ocean. 1t was impossible to see any ob- 
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sect at the distance of a ship’s length. 


And there was an opea whale boat, with 
<ix men in it, perhaps fifteen miles from 
the ship, with food and water for buat a 
few hours’ consumption, and utterly be- 
wildered in the dense fog. Phe dark- 
ness of night came on. The wind began 
to rise; the billows to swell. Every 
effort was made by firing guns, and 
showing lights, to attract the lost boat. 
The long hours of night rolled away, 
and a stormy morning dawned, and stall 
no boat appeared. For several days 
they sailed in circles around the spot, 
but all in vain. The boat was either 
dashed by the whale, or swamped by the 
billows of the stormy night—or, as it 
floated day after day, upon the wide ex- 
pause of the Pacific, one after another of 
the crew, emaciate with thirst and fam- 
ine, dropped down and died. And is not 
that an afflicted home, where the widow- 
ed mother now sits, with her child in 
her arms, weeping over the husband thus 
painfully lost. 
And still, when we take into account | 
the great numbers engaged in the whale | 
fishery, and the eminent perils which the 
pursuit involves, it is indeed astonishing 
that there are not more fatal accidents. 
A large whale with one lash of his migh- 
iy flukes, can shiver a boat to fragments 
and sink to fathomless depths the man- 
gled corpses of all who are in it. He 
needs to close his jaws but once, to crush 
the boat like an egg shell. Sometimes, 
plunging into the ocean’s mysterious pro- 
found, he comes rushing perpendicularly 
up, with inconceivable velocity—strikes 
the bottom of the boat with his head, 
and throws it, with all who are in n, fif- | 
teen feet ‘into the air, and as the broken} 
fragments of the boat, and the wounded 
men are scattered over the water, he! 


| 


lashes the ocean into a foam with his} 














perish in the waves, or to be picke 


! 


tigers, and elephants, which are mild in 
comparison. 


Ae 
flukes, and is off, leaving his enemies to |"! ' 
du , | following opinion : “* The nearest approxi- 


all those graces and accomplishments which 
aitest the scholarand the gentleman, Ed- 
ward Everett has won a position among the 
greatest men of England, which enables 
him to readerthe most important services 
to his country. No man whom this couo- 
trv has sent to England stood higher ; and 
indeed, it may be added, withont partiality 
tohimor disparagement to others none so 
high in all respects. —Ballimore Patriol. 


Men or Business.—Speaking of the ad- 
vantages of advertising, the Richmond Star 
very sensibly remarks— 

‘The man of business who most steadly 
places before the community notices of the 
commodities he has for sale, is the one who 
sells most and succeeds best, it is but a nat- 
ural consequeace ; forthe larger portion 
of every community read the newspapers, 


and not only the news, but the advertise- | 
As aconsequence, the very | 


‘ments also. 
persons to whom the merchant expects to 
isell his goods, those in want of what he has 
'for sale, observes his notices, and, in all 
/probability, purchase of him. ‘This is not 
only true of citizens, but also of strangers, 
merchants from the country, who make ita 
rule to read advertisements carefully, and 
often order goods upon reading such alone. 


5c I have been thinking of an odd 
circumstance, says the author of Don Juan. 
My daughter, my wife, my half-sister, my 
mother,my sister’s mother, and myself, are, 
or were, only childrea. My sister’s mother 
had only one half-sister by that second mar- 
riage—herself, too, an only child—anud my 
father bad only me,—an only child,—by 
his second marriage with my mother. Such 
a complication of only children, all tend- 
ing to one (amily, is singular, and like fatali- 





Blessed is sleep, said Sancho Panza, it 
covers a man all over like a garment. Bles- 
sed is breakfast, say we, for it covers a 
la in After brerkfast, 
—when our fast has been long and our jour- 


. = : 
ans soctal qualities. 


ney dull,——we see things in more vivid col- 
ors, our temper, reserved before, becomes 
placid and amiable ; voiceless before, we 
| afterwardse discours with marvelous perspi- 
|cuity and rapidity. 


| Capirar.—Willis, in one of his letters to 
the National Intelligencer says: ‘‘ It is cu- 
/rious how a word put down for perfect gra- 
|vity by an author may be funnied filty years 
after by slang. In the course of the comedy 
last night, the phrase, “made a bustle a-~ 
bout a woman, “ which was intended to be 
jused very angrily, raised a hearty laugh all 
over the house, 

The English have introdneed profane 
swearing in China in their efforts to civilize 
and christianize that country. Most of the 
Chinese children are very apt, and can now 
swear sharply in very good English. 


Cuitpren.—All children must, of ne- 
cessity, occasion anxiety and trouble : 
blessed be those parental spirits who never 
lose their tempers even with the best ; 
while if any ina remoter degree of rela- 
tionship outlive the fiery ordeal of bringing 
up and having patience with a regulariy 
naughty child, such individuals have earned 
a place inthe calendar of domestic saints. 
It must however be admmitted, that what 


in the nursery is technically denominated 





ty almost. But the fiercest animals have 
ihe rarest number ia their litters,—as lions, 





Sea Serrent AGain.—Professor Silliman 
n his late lectures ia Pittsburgh gives the 


naughtiness, frequently arises from the pre~ 
and 


of 


mature therefore troublesome devel- 


opement character. Energy which 


eventually turns to splendid account, and 
spirts that in after life bear their possessor, 
as with wings, over an ocean of mortal 
agony, or enable him, as with “shoes of 


iron and brass, ”’ to tread down the thorns 





by other boats. There are hardly 


Many lives are lost every year. 


ing those who are willing, for compara- 


any 
scenes upon the field of battle, more a 
plete with danger, than those which are 
often witnessed in this perilous pursuit. 
And yet 
there appears to be no difliculty in find- 


' mation in size we have to the immense sau- 
| rians of former times is the sea serpent. The 
| fact ofthe existence of some animals known 

among satlors as sea serpents can scarcely 

be doubted. Many intelligent men,have seen 
| these monsters under circumstances which 
| can leave no doubt of their existence. Some 
| of our Nantucket whalers will some of these 


tively asmal! renumeration, to face all|days capture ene of these animals, avd 


these dangers. If a man is successful, 


| then we shall know more about their habits 


4 > bife 7) 
inthe course of some twenty years he! and mode of life. 


lays up a moderate competence for the 
rest of his days. And this hope cheers 
him through innumerable trials and dan- 
gers, disappointinents and hardslups. 








Epwarp Evererr.—We have now at the 
court of St, James,a_ representative than 
whom no man ever more worthily filled at 
any Court the office of minister of a great, 
ree and enlightened nation. By the spot- 
less purity of his private life, by the dignity 
of his public conduct, by the courtesy of his 
manners, by the influence of his vigorous 
and cultivated intellect, by his chaste, fer- 
vid and polished eloquence ,by an unostenta- 
tious yet liberal and refined hospitality, and 





| A poor Irish woman went to pay her tithe | 


jto Dr. Barnard, the well known friend of 
|Dr. Johnson, anda member of The Club 
Niboctibied by Boswell. ‘The woman said to 
him, ‘* Sir, you have the tenth of all I pos- 
‘sess except my children: itis but justice 
you should have the tenth of them too ; liere 
is my tenth son, take him and provide for 
him.”” Dr. Barnard took the child at 
her word, clothed him and sent him to 
school, where he ever went by the name of 


Tithe. 


It is stated that one of every thirty of the 
inhabitants of Derby ,Vt. have died the past 











year from the erysipelas. : 





and briars that obstruct his path, are geo- 
of 


Except in cases or superorog- 


erally in childhood abundant sources 
annoyance, 
taory misdoings, there is a tacit toleration 
extended to boys ; from their birth they 


have the benefit of sex ; but this toleration 





is never entended even to the least naugh~ 
ty of girls. It is an understood thing, that 


from the cradle they ought, at all events, 





to be good—and neither tear books, spill 
ink, “‘ play in the pretty mud,” or make a 
rent in the flounced white frock. 








Love. 


The earth is full of love, albeit the storms 
Of passion mar its influence benign 

And crown its voice with discords. Every flower 
That to the sun tts heaving breast expands 

Is born of Jove, And every song of bird 
That floats inellifiuent on the baimy air 

Is but a Jove note, Heaven is full of iove, 
Its starry eyes run o’er with tenderness, 

And sofien every heart that meets their gaca, 
As downward looking on this wayward world 
They light it back to God. 
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Pocahontas. 





BY GEORGE P. MORRIS, 





Upon the barren sand, 
A single captive stood ; 

Around him came with bow and brand, 
The red men of the wood, 

Like him of old his doom he hears, 
Rock-bound on ocean’s brim— 

The chieftain’s daughter knelt in tears, 
And breathed a prayer for him. 


Above his head in air, 
The savage war-club ewung— 
The frantic girl, in wild despair, 
Her arms about him flung. 
Then shook the warrior of the shade, 
Like leaves on aspen Jimb, 
Subdued by that heroic maid 
Who breathed a prayer for him. 


“ Unbind him,” gasped the chief; 
“{t is your king’s decree!” 
He kissed away the tears of grief, 
And set the captive free! 
‘« Thus, ever thas, when in life’s sterm ” 
Hope’s star lo man grows dim, 
An angel kneels, in woman’s form, 
And breathes a prayer for him. 








- MISCELLANY. 








From the New-York Mirror. 


FEMALE COURAGE. 

A striking trait of courage ina lady, 
forms the subject of conversation at pres- 
ent in the French metropolis. Madam 
Aubury lives in a solitary chateau not 
far from the town of The family 
consists of M. Aubury, his wife, a child 
about a year old, and one maid servant. 
In the little town, every light is out by 
10 o’clock, and of course the most per- 
fect solitude reigns at that hour in their 
house, which lies off the road, and is 
completely hidden by trees. One night 
last winter, Madame Aubury was sitting 
alone reading. Her husband had left 
her in the morning to visit a friend some 
six or eight miles off, and as he expected 
to bring home a considerable sum of mon- 
ey, he had taken the usual precaution of 
arming himself with a pair of pistols. 
At about six o’clock, the lady went up 
to her room to put the child in bed.— 
Her apartment was a large room on the 
first floor, filled up on one side by an 
old fashioned chimney,and on the oth- 
erlby a deep and spacious alcove, near 
which, stood her infant’s cradle. The 
night was a gloomy one, cold and dark, 
and every now and then a dash of rain 
heat against the gothie windows. The 
trees in the garden bowed to the wind, 
their branches came sweeping against the 
casement ; in short, it was a night in 
which the solitade of the mansion was 
more complete and -melancholy than 
usual. Mad, Aubury sat down ona low 
chair near the fire, which by its. sudden 
flashes, cast an uncertain light over the 
apartment, throwing its antique carvings 
and mouldings by turns into brighter re- 





lief or deeper shade. She had her child | tion she had to sing. When the child 
on her lap, and had just finished pre- fell asleep, she left it and resumed her 
paring it for the cradle. She cast her | seat at the fire. She did not dare leave 
eyes towards the alcove to see if the cra- the room, because it would arouse the 
dle was ready to receive its little occu-| suspicions of the robber, and of the girl, 
pant, whose eyes were already closed.—| probably his accomplice. Besides, she 
Just then the fire flashed up brightly, and | could not bear the thought of leaving her 
ithrew a strong Jight on the alcove, by | child, even if it was to purchase her own 
which the lady discovered a pair of feet, isafety. The clock pointed to seven.— 
‘cased in heavy nailed shoes, peeping out | An hour yet,a whole hour, before her 
under the curtain in front of the bed.|husband would come. Her eyes were 
A thousand thoughts passed through her | fixed on those feet, which threatened her 
| stad in an instant. ‘The person hidden | with death at any moment, with a fasci- 
\there was a thief, perhaps an assasin, that |nation. The deepest silence reigned jn 
‘was clear. She had no protection, no|the room. The infant slept quietly —- 
laid at hand. Her husband was not to| We do not know whether an Amazon, in 
‘return till eight, at soonest, and it was| her place, would have been bold enongh 
‘now only half past six. What was to be|to have tried a scuffle with the robber. 
‘done? She did not utter a single cry,|Madam Aubury had no arms; besides, 
‘nor even start from her seat. The ser- ishe had no claim to valor, but only to 
'vant girl probably would not have had |that passive courage founded on reflect- 
‘such presence of mind. The robber|ion, which is rarer of thetwo. Every 
_probably meant to remain quiet where five minutes she would hear a noise in 
ihe was till midnight, and then seize the|the garden. In that noise a ray of hope 
|money hér husband was to bring home shone on her for a moment—it was her 
| with him. Butif he should find he was| husband, it was her deliverer. But no, 
‘discovered, and that there was no one in|it was only the wind and rain, or the 
ithe house but two women, he would|shutters creaking. What an age every 
‘leave Lis hiding place, and secure their; minute seemed to her. Oh heavens’! 
i silence by mnurdering them. Besides, the feet moved ! Does the thief mean 
| might not the girl be the robber’s accom- to leave his place ? No: it was only a 
plice ? Several slight causes of suspi- slight, probably involuntary movement 
icion occurred to her at once, and all/|to ease himself by changing position. 
these reflections passed through her mind| The clock strikes once, it is the half hour 
in less time than we take to write them.| only, and the clock is too fast besides.— 
She decided at once what she would do,| How much anguish—how much silent 
'which was to send the girl out of the} prayer in these trying minutes! She 
| room. took up a book of devotion, and tried to 
| You know that dish my husband read, but her eyes would wander from 
ilikes,” said she, without betraving her the page to fix upon those heavy shoes. 
alarm by the least change in the tone of| All at ence a thought arose that chilled 
iher voice, ‘* | ought to have got it ready her very heart. Suppose her husband 
for his supper; go down stairs and see | Should rot come. 
proven it at once.” The weather is stormy, and he has rel- 
| ** Does madam require any help here atives in the village he went to. Per- 
‘as she generally does ?” haps they have persuaded him that it 
| ‘No, no, I will attend to every thing| Was unsafe to travel at night with so 
myself. I know my husband would be large a sum of money about him ; per- 
displeased, if he was to come home after haps they have forced him with friendly 
his ride, in such bad weather and not| Violence, to yield to their invitations to 
find his supper ready.” wait till morning. It is striking eight, 
After some delays, which increased in| and nobody comes. The idea we have 
the lady’s mind that suspicion she was alluded to, appears to he more and more 
forced to conceal, the girl left the room.|probable. After two hours of such ag- 
The noise of her steps on the stairs died| ony, the unhappy lady, whose courage 
away gradually, and Madam Aubury was|had been kept up by the hope of final 
left alone with her child, with those feet! rescue, feels her strength and hope fai! 
too, motionless at their post, still peeping! her. She soon hears a noise under the 
out from under the curtain. She kept | window, and listens doubtfully. This 
by the fire, with her child on her lap,'time she is not mistaken. The heavy 
continuing to caress it, and sung to it al-| outer door creaks on the hinges, and 
most mechanically. The child cried—/shuts with clamor. A well known step 
it wanted to be put to bed, but its cra-|is heard on the stairs, and a man enter» 
dle was near the alcove-—near those|—® tall, stout man. It is he, it is he '— 
dreadful feet—how could she find cour-|At that moment, if he had been the wors! 
age te go near them! At last she made/Of husbands, he would have been perfec- 
a violent effort. ‘ Come, my child,” |tion in his wife’s eyes. He had only ta- 
said she, and got up. Hardly able to ken off. his wet closk and put away his 
stand erect, she walked towards the al-|pistols, and delighted at seeing what he 
cove, close to the robber. She put the most loves on earth, opens bis arms ‘0 
child in the. cradle, singing it to sleep as| embrace his wife. She clasped him con- 
usual. ~ |vulsively, but in a moment recovering 
We may imagine. how much. inclina- her self-possession; put her fingers 0» 
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ver lips, and pointed | 
-t} irtain. 
ry. Aubury had wanted presence of | 
he would not have deserved to) 
band of such a woman. He) 
' show her he! 
m jerstood her, and said aloud, ‘ Ex~) 
-eme my dear, I left my money down | 
PH be back in two minutes.” 
Within that time he returned, pistol | 
, hand. He looks at the priming—| 
walks to the alecove—stoops! and while | 
je fore-finger of the right hand is on| 
‘he trigger, With the other siezes one| 
of the feet, and cries ina voice of thun-| 
Jer, * Surrender, or you’re a dead man. ‘| 
He drags by the feet into the iniddle of | 
‘je room aman of most ill-favored as: | 
rect, crouching low to avoid the pistol! 
which was held within an inch of his 
bead. He is searched, and a sharp dag- 
cer found upon him. He confessed that | 
‘ie girl was his accomplice, and told him 
\. Aubury would bring home a large 
sum that night. Nothing remains now | 
but to give them over to the authorities. | 
Madam Aubury asked her husband to) 
pardon them, but the voice of duty is 
louder than that of pity. When Aubu- 
ry heard from his wife all she had gone 
through, he could only say, ‘‘ who would 
have thought you so courageous!” But 
in spite of her courage, she was attacked 
that night with a‘ nervous fever, and did 
not get over her heroism for several 
days. 


it 


pind, 
ve the hus 
wade a slight gesture to 








THE FORSAKEN GIRL. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


“Tuxy parted—as all lovers part— 
She with her wronged and broken heart ; 
But he, rejoicing he is free, 
Bounds like a captive from his Chain, 
And wilfully believing she 
Hath found her liberty again.” 
L. E. LANDON. 


If there is an act which deserves deep 
and bitter condemnation, it is that of tri- 
fling with that inestimable gift, woman’s 
affection. The female heart may be com- 
pared to a delicate harp—over which 
the breathings of early affection wander, 
until each tender chord is awakened to 
tones of ineffable sweetness. It is the 
music of the soul which is thus called 
forth—a music sweeter than the fall of 
mountains or the song of Houri in the 
Moslem’s paradise. But woe for the del- 
icate fashioning of that heart if a change 
pass over the love which first called forth 
its hidden harmonies. Let neglect and 
cold unkindness sweep over its delicate 
strings, and they will break one after 
another,—slowly perhaps,—but surely. 
Unvisited and unrequited by the light of 
love, the soul-like melody will be hush- 
ed in the stricken bosom—like the mys- 
terioug harmony of the Egyptian statue, 

re the coming of sunrise. 

I have been wandering among the 
graves—the lonely and solemn graves. 


‘life, I feela strange assurance that the 


‘clear moonlight, which falls upon it like 
the smile of an angel, through an open- 


| village maidens. 


‘idol of her affections—was near her with 





Ulove at times to do so.. I feel a melan- 


F to the two feet un- choly not unallied to pleasure in commu-|constanev to each 


ning with the resting-place of those who 
have gone before me—to go forth alone 
among the thronged tombstones, rising 
from every grassy.undulation like the 
ghostly sentinels of the departed. And 
when I kneel above the narrow mansion 
of one whom I have known and loved in 


spirit of the sleeper is near me—a view~ 
less and ministering angel. It is a bean- 
tifal philosophy, which has found its 
way, unsought and mysteriously, into 
the silence of my heart—and if it be on- 
ly a dream—the unreal imagery of fancy, 
{ pray God that I may never awake from 
the beautiful delusion. 

I have been this evening by the grave 
of Emily. It was a plain white tomb- 
stone, half hidden by flowers, and you! 
may read its mournful epitaph in the 





ing in the drooping branches. Emily 
was a beautiful girl—the fairest of our 
I think I see her now, | 
as she looked when the loved one—tlie| 





his smile of conscious triumph and ex- 
ulting love. She had seen but eighteen 
summers, and her whole being seemed 
woven of the dream of her first passion. 
The object of her love was a proud and | 
wayward being, whose haughty spirit 
never relaxed from its habitual sternness, 
save when he found himself in the pres- 
ence of the young and beautiful creature 
who had trusted her all upon the ** ven- 
ture of her vow,” and who loved him 
with the confiding earnestness of a pure 
and devoted heart. Nature had depri- 
ved him of the advantages of outward 
grace and beauty ; and it was the abiding 
consciousness of this, which gave to his! 
intercourse with society a character of 
pride and sternness. He felt himself in| 
some degree removed from his fellow’ 
men by the partial fashioning of nature ; | 
and he scorned to seek a nearer affinity. 
His mind was of an exalted bearing, and 
prodigal of beauty. The flowers of po-! 
etry wore in his imagination a perpetual 
blossoming ; and it was to his intellect- 
ual beauty that Emily bent down, bear-| 
ing to the altar of her idol, the fair flow- | 
ers of her affection—even as the dark’! 
eyed daughters of the ancient Gheber'! 
spread out their offerings from the gar- 
dens of the east upon the altar of the 
Sun. 

There isa surpassing strength in a love 
like that of Emily’s, it has nothing gross, 
nor low, nor earthly in its yearnings—it 
has its source in the deeper fountains of 
the human heart—and is such as the re-| 
deemed and sanctified from earth might) 
feel for one another, in the fair land of | 
spirits. Alas; that such love should go! 
unrequited, or be turned back in coldness | 
and darkness upon the crushed heart of | 
its giver ! 

They parted—Emily and her lover ; | 
but not before they had vowed. eternal | 





other. The one re- 
turned to the quiet of her home, to again 
dream over the scenes of her early pas- 
sion ; to count with untiring eagerness 
the hours of separation, and to weep over 
the long interval of “hope deferred.” 
The other went witha strong heart to 
mingle with the world, girded with 
pride and impelled forward by ambition 
He shut his eyes upon the past ; "twas 
too pure and mildly beautiful, and holy 
as it was, he turned not back tothe love- 
ly and devoted girl, who had poured out 
to him in the confiding earnestness of 
woman’s confidence the wealth of her 
affection. He came not back to fulfil the 
vow which he had plighted. 

Slowly and painfully the knowledge 
of her lover’s infidelity came over the 
sensitive heart of Emily. She sought 
for a time to shut out the horrible suspi- 
cion from her mind—she half doubted 
the evidence of her own senses—she 
could not believe he was a traitor ; for 
her memory had treasured every token 
of his affection—every impassioned word 
and endearing smile of his tenderness. 
But the truth came at last, the doubtful 
spectre which had long haunted her ; and 
from which she had turned away, as if 
it were a sin to look upon it, now stood 
before her a dreadful and unescapable 
vision of reality. There was one burst 
of passionate tears—the overflow of that 
fountain of affliction which quenches the 
last ray of hope in the desolate bosomn--- 
and she was calm ; for the struggle was 
over, and she gazed steadily and with 
the awful confidence of one whose hopes 
are not of earth, upon the dark valley 
of Death, whose shadow was already 
around her. 

It was a beautiful evening of summer, 
that 1 saw her for the last time. The 
sun was just setting behind a long line of 
blue and undulating hills, touching their 
summits with a radiance like the halo 
which circles the dazzling brow of an 


‘angel, and all nature had put on the rich 


gurniture of greenness and blosom. As 

approached the quiet and secluded, but 
neat dwelling of the once happy Emily, 
I found the door of the little parlor open, 
and a female voice of a sweetness whic! 
could hardly be said to belong to earth, 
stole out upon the soft summer air. !t 
was like the breathing of an Molian lute 
to the gentlest visitations of the zephyr. 
Involuntarily I pauses to listen, and these 


_words~—-I shall never forget them--—came 


upon my ear like the low and melancho- 
ly music which we. sometimes hear in 
dreams-— 


*“ Oh--no, I do not fear to die, 
For Hope and Faith are bold, 
Aad life is but a wearmess, 

And earth is strangely cold— 
In view of Death's pale solitude, 
My spirit hath not mourned, 
Tis kinder than forgotter: love, 
Or friendship unreturned ! 


Aed I could pass the shadowed lang. 
io rapture alithe while—- 
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If one wio now is far away, 
Were near me witha smile. 
It seems a dreary thing to die 
Forgotten and a!one — 
Unheeded by our dearest love, 
The smiles and tears of one! 


Oh! plant my grave with pleasant flow’rs, | 
The fairest of the fair: 
The very flowers he loved to twine 
At twilight in my hair. 
Perchance he yet may visit tiem, 
Aad shed above my bier | 

| 


The holiest dew of funeral flowers-- 
1» 


Affection’s kindly tear! 

It was the voice of Emily, it was her 

last song. She was leaning on the sofa. 
as 1 entered the apartment, her thin white | 
sand resting on her forehead. She rose | 
and welcomed me with a melancholy | 
smile. t played over her features for 
x moment, flushing ber cheek with a, 
slight and sudden slow, and then passed | 
away, leaving in its stead the wanness | 
and mournful heauty of the dying. She | 
was passing off to the land of spirits like | 
the melting of a sunset cloud into the) 
blue Heaven, stealing from existence like | 
the strain of ocean music, when it dies 
away slowly and sweetly upon the moon- | | 
lit waters. 

A few days after, 
of Emily. The villagers had gathered 
together, one and all, to pay the last 
tribute of affection to the lovely sleeper. 
They mourned her loss, but knew not 
the hidden arrow which rankled in her | 
bosom ; the slow and secret withering | 
of her heart. She had borne the calam- | 
ity in silence—in the nncomplaining qui-! 
etude of one, who felt that there are! 
woes which may not ask for sympathy 3! 
afflictions, which, like the canker con- | 
cealed in the heart of some fair blossoms, | 
ure discovered only by the untimely de- | 


stood. by the grave | 


| 
j 
{ 
| 
| 
i 
} 
} 


cay of their victim. 








Years do not aways bring experience ;_ 
and youth, for the most part, is more the | 
season of virtue, than manhood: for,— 
with shame be it spoken,— one crime) 
which love commits, the desire of fame, of | 
wealth, and distinction, commits ninety, and | 
a hundred, and a thousand atthe end of | 
those. Some men speak truth with as) 
worthless an intention, as others speak | 
falsehood : and while some would be sincere 
if it appeared to be their interest—others 
would be honest, if they dared to be poor. 
Some lose the world’s esteem more by their 
sentiments, than their actions ; others more 
by their actions than their seutiments ; but 
more than both from their views being mis~ 
conceived, or their motives misunderstood. 








Jealousy violates contracts, dissolves 
society, breaks wedlock, betrays friends 
and neighbors, thinks nobody is good, and 
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| Joun Quincy ey —The fillow; 


~~ 








7 given as an accurate account of the dome. 


| tic habits of John Quincy Adams 4), 


TE Nys 
| wonderful of liviog statesmen : , 
4t home, John Quincy Adams jg Univer. 


sally respected, and on all OCCASIONS ap 

ithe part of a genuine republican. He * 
| arays rises at day break, and Joo 2 ce 
ithe sun is up you will find him at Neds 








The Wife's Lament. 


Time was when once he Joved me ; 

When we walked at the close of day, 

To inhale the vernal breeze. 

Ob, welldo | remember when 

With careful hand he drew my mantle round me, 
Careful lest the evening dew should mar 

My fragile healih. Yes, then his eye beamed 
Kindly on me, when my heart was sad. 

How tenderly he wiped my tears away, 

W hile from his lips the words of gentlest 
Accents fell. How bless’d my evenings, too, 
While wintry blasts rode howling round 

Our peaceful, happy dwelling. 

Oh, it was sweet to sit by hit T loved, and view 
With glistening eye, and all a parent’s fondness, 
The budding graces of our little ones. 

Ah, think ye had a futher, my little babes, now 
More than helpless porende- thy mother more 
Than widow’s grief has known? Yes, sharper pangs 
Than those who mourn the dead, seized on 

My breaking heart, when first | knew my lover, 
Husbard, oh, my earthly all, was dead to virtue ! 
Yes, when I found him whom my soul 
Too fondly loved, transformed to brute ; 
Then L tasted galland wormwood, Then the world 
Looked dreary. Fearful clouds quick gathered 
Round me. Dark forebodings came. 
The grave before was terror ; now it smiled. 
I longed to lay me down in peaceful slumber, 
There to forget my sorrows, Loug I have lived, 
And oh, my God, what years of woe 
Have followed. I feel my heart is broken, 


And he who vowed to cherish me,—bef ne 

God’s altar vowed,—has done the deed! 

And shall I then upbraid him,—the husband 

Of my youthful days,—the man for whom I gave 
My virgin heart away? Patient iil bear it still. 


Peace, peace, my heart. *Tis almost o’er. 

A few more floods of tears, a few more 
Lonely hours ,—a few more stormy blasts, and 
Then this sickly frame of mine will fali 

And sweetly slumber, where the weary rest,— 
The wicked cease from troubling. 
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Tune. 


Mouth of leaves and month of roses, 
Loveliest of the circling year, 
Softly nature’s self reposes 
While thou ling’rest here. 


Bright o'er vatiey, plain and mountain, 
Thou hast flung thy mantle green ; 

Gaily now from many a fountain 
Glides the stream unseen. 


‘* Songs of praises never ceasing,” 
From the forest warblers rise, 

Sweeter, louder, still increasing, 
To the vaulted skies. 


All the face of nature blooming, 
Tells with sweet aud silent voice, 
Of the rich abundance coming, 
Bidding us rejvice. A. B. F. 





every one is either doing or designing them 


a mischief, 











(GA Yankee writing frog the west to his 
Its rise is guilt or ill nature, | father, speaks of the great-matrimonial facilities, 
and by reflection it thinks its own fault to! and ends by making the following suggestions. 
be other men’s ; as he who is overrun with | Suppose you get our girls some new teeth, and 


the jaundice takes others to be yellow. 


semd them out. 


in his chamber, writing, or poring over n, 
| pers which have been handed down to him 
by his patriotic sire, who served his Shiiatin 
so zealously and advantageously in the 
stormy days of the revolution, Mr. “ym 
enters heartily into the wants of his {elloy 


, | townasmen ; he often officiates as moderato; 


at the town meetings in Quincy, and often 
acts as arbiter in settling disputes which, OC. 
cur between his neighbors. He is Sportive 
and full of instructive anecdotes. He at. 
tends church constantly, and notwithstan¢. 
ing he keeps two or three carriages, he al- 
ways walks. When the tide suits, he js 
fond of walking to the beach, about a mile 
| from his house, to have a solitary swim jn 
| the “salt sea ;”? and this is pretty well for 
a gentieman of his advanced age. Mr. 
| Adams is now over 70 years of age, and 
being extremely temperate and methodical 
jin every thing he always enjoys excelleat 
| health. 








His constitution is as sound as it 
was 30 years ago, 


Soap Sups.—There is no better manure 
‘than dirty soap suds ; and there is nota 
farmhouse i in the country, but what produ- 
ces enough of it in the course of year, to 
‘manure a garden two or three times over 
| Dirty suds after washing, is universally 
| thrown into the nearest gutter, to be washed 
| away and wasted ; would it not be an im- 
provement, and Ser a laudable economy 
lin the good woman of the farmhouse, to 
‘have it conveyed tothe garden, to enrich 
the ground, and make the vegetables grow 
more luxuriantly ?- The potash, the grease, 
andthe dirt, all of which are component 
parts of soap suds, are first rate manures 


| 





| and should always be applied to make plants 
| grow, and especially when hard times are 
complained of, and sound economy is the 
order of the day. 





| $c If husbandry ts made respectable, 
as it ought to be, it will serve to check one 
of the greatest evils that bears now heavil- 
ly upen the community—the rush of our 
young men into the learned professions, 
which are already filled to overflowing, es- 
pecially that of the law, which, under the 
present wretched course of legislation, of 
making litigation cheap, is starving this 
once honorable and most useful profes- 








sion.—Farmer’s Cabinet. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
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hae all its predecessors in the arrogancy of 


Alatters and Things ur General. 


Woodstock, Vt., June 10, 1843. 
Ye Editor :— The Commencement exercises! these things Le? The wisdom of age seems 


— | the 


land common sense! 


prelude to the promulgation of another, 
which, in its turn, is succeeded by another that 


its pretensions, and the violence it does to reason 
And what shall the end of 


he Vermont Medical College occurred on lto be regarded as foliy; the sage words of the 


" nesdey the 7th inst. The day was fine, } fathers whose voices were wont to command re- | 
y ed “s | 


iad tae exere 
stig 
jr. Wilson of 


int oul Ww 


He endeavored to 


the “inductive philosophy ;” and, after allud- 


png to its 
to sho 
ered 


J ' 
direct! 


perusal, 


y to infidelity 
instruction and interest, and would well repay a | 


if it were published. denounce all who do not follow their dictation, | 


origin and tracing its history, went on 
w that it left entirely out of question the 
, #First Cause,” and of consequence led 


The address was (ull of 


The address al 


: an oi lug asa was al. 
Prot, Chitds to the graduating class was excel 


jent, aud will Jong be remembered by those to 
us > 


whom it wastmore particularly addressed, O% 
the singing it is impossible Lo speak too highly. 
For beauty and variety of execution, harmony 
aod time, itis hazardiag nothing to say it was 
unequalled, And it will be long before those 
nresent on that occasion will again enjoy so rich 


a feast. 


‘The degree of M. D. was conferred on the 
folowmg gentlemen, viz: 


H. L. Brown, L. C, Butler, R. W. Carpen- 


ter, A. Durnford, R. Fellows, F. Foster, D. | 


Goodale, S. P. Lathrop, LE. W. Moree, H. U. 
Palmer, R. Paddock, H. A. Weymouth, and 


E. D. Hitcheock, 


Several honorary degrees were conferred, but 


J took no list of them. 
Since J am writing about “ matters and things 
in general,” | cannot forbear to notice some of | 


nose humbugs which seem now to be attracting 


some attention in Community. 


} legged creature, with long ears and a sinvoth 
| face, prowling about the houses of some of our 
good peopie, laboring to make them believe that 


the property, the houses, and the lands they have 


been long accustomed to call their own, do in 


truth belong as much to Aimselfas to them.— 


foundly versed in the scriptures, and can prove | 
toa demonstration from them, all the positions | 


There is a two- | 


isesthroughout were highly inters | spect, fall now upon the ear like the pale rays of 
The address was delivered by the Rev. ‘the moon upon the polar ice. A generaticn of 
* Windsor, 
hat he considered an essential error 


giants, in the shape of green hal!-fledged boys 
has come upon the stage, whose arrogant as- 
sumptions are equalled only by their ignorance 


‘and stupidity. And these are they, who are the 
head and front of the so-called reforms of the 
And these are they, “who creep 


into houses and lead captive silly women; ” and 


present day. 


| as unworthy their confidence or esteem! 
; 
' 
i 


These remarks may seen harsh and severe ; 
but the most careless observation can hardly ‘ai: 


to prove their truth. 
which I have spoken be generally recieved, we 
may well expect anarchy and confusion as the 


result, 

But | have vet confidence in the intelligence 
of ihe people, and I do believe that the attempt 
to make “all things common ” will be frowned 


upon by all the virtuous and intelligent gnd that 


| 
} . ‘ . 
| will be consigned to the tomb of their own con- 


| genial rottenness. lL. O. 
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| Human {Hagnetism. 


| 


years ago. 


| which represent a person in a sleeping posture, 
while another is in the act of making the passes 
It is said the physicians of Chaldea 
|practiced Magnetism as a medical agent many 
Celcus, a phi- 
| losopher of the first century after Christ, speaks 
The aforesaid creature (not to say man) is pro-| of » physician by the name of Asclepiades who 
soothed the ravings of the insane by manipula- 
tions, and be adds that his manual operations 
he assumes. And so absolutely convincing ere when continued for some time, produced a de- 
his arguments, that not a few of the weaker sort 


lover him! 


years before the Christian Era. 


gree of sleep or lethargy. Aristotle 


who claim it as taeir inalienable prerogative to| 


And if the doctriné of 


History informs us that some knowledge of 
what is now denominated Human Magnetism | bear all, and more falshoods than have ever yet 


prevailed in Egypt more than three thousand been reported against it or its advocates, All 
Authors on Egyptian antiquities de- these truth is able to bear. They will of course 


informa 


|and the downfall of one pretended reform, is but |he beld to be endowed with a Magnetic virtue, 


| subject to the same laws as those which govern- 
fed the world. THe attempted to describe what 
‘produced negative and positive Magnetism be-~ 
‘tween different persons, and states that when 
the la 


tions, and even the moral feelings, are communi- 


tter subsists, diseases and particular affec- 


cated from the one to the other. 
A work was published at Rome, in 164], by 
Kircher, a German philosopher, in which the aus 


hor describes the influence of this agency, not 


jonly as it is diffused throughout the solar sys 
item, but also us he believed it to exist in minerals 
and animals. He ig the first who made the dis 
linction between vegetable, mineral, and animal 
Maguetism. Similar views may be found m the 
'* Nova Medicina ° of 


‘aad in the following works: 
| 


Wirdig, published in 1673, 
‘Medicma Mag- 
netica’ in 1679, *Philosophia Recondita sire 
Magica Megnetice Mumialis Scientia Explana- 
| tiv,’ published in 1723; and Thouret’s ‘ Recher- 
jches et Doutes sur le Magnetisme Animal.’ 

Indeed, various authors, from the earliest 
ages, heve referred to cases of disease which 
have been cured by magnetism. And indeed 
that is its object now. Its object is to do good. 
Magnetisin should be cmployed asa means of 
| aiding nature, of reanimating strength, of estab- 
|lishing the equilibrium, of facilitating the circu~ 


lation and of relieving suffering humanity, 





But, we do not suppose that the claims of Hu- 


the deluded advocates of such absurd notions|man Magnetism as a medicinal agent, will be 


;cdmitted all atonce. As yet very little is knowa 


of its laws, and this little will gam credence 


by slow degrees, like other new matters of fact. 
However, if there be inherent efficiency in truth, 
then, we may anticipate the time when justice 


‘ 


willbe done to this subject. If it be true, it can 





scribe paintings found in Thebes and elsewhere | retard her progress for a while, but not forever, 


| Braprorp, June 10, 1843. TARGET. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
The papers brought out by the Acadia, recent- 
lly arrived at Boston, furnish the various matters 
‘of interest that have taken place iw the Old 
W orld. 
Immense Repeal meetings have been held in 
various parts of Irelund, and at some of these 
British troops had been present as spectators.— 





have embraced the doctrine ; coming tothecon- ys that Thaies, who lived some six hundred| At the !ast accounts, however, no disturbance 
clusion “ from Jong and patient study of the good years before Christ, ascribed the curative prop-| ad taken {place. Suill there can but be danger. 
book,” that they do in reality own nothing.—| erties of the Magnet to a soul with which he! It seems almost impossible for thousands of re- 


Moreover the aforesaid creature is a non-resis-| supposed it to be endowed, and without which 
2 | 
‘ant, and of consequence so are his deluded fol- he conceived no kind of motion could occur. 


| pealc s to meet, with troops stationed near, 


without a coliision. At one meeting 120,000 re- 


' 
j 
| 
! 
/ 


lowers. But serious!y, Whai does all this mean? Pliny also affirms Magnetisin to be useful in cu- pea.crs were present. 


Would you have believed, that in this enlighten- | ring nervous diseases. Serapon, a physician of 


In Englsud the greatest excitement prevails 


ed age of the world, when the means of knowl-/ the niath century, speaks of its efficacy as a/ 0D the subject of the corn laws, and the debate 
edge are so profusely scaitered, and within the | medicinal agent. Inthe thirteenth century, Pia-|'9 the House of Commons terminated in one of 
reach of every one, any man woman or child | teariue recommended the application of Megnet- | the stormiest scenes ever witnessed in the House. 
possessed of common sense, could be found to | jem to wounds, and indeed it seemsto have been | 8v furious was the scene that the reporiers were, 


| Mivocate @ notion at once so absurd and ridicu- | jn consinerable repute some five hundred years 
‘0us, and so subversive of all the principles that| since as a medicinal agent. In 1638, Robert 
‘ty at the foundation of good order and good so- | Pludd, an English physician, published a theory 
“ely? But soit is, The public. car is contin | of the universe in which he attempted to ac- 
uly dimed with the horrid. jargon of crudities | count for its various phenomena by the attract- 
- absurdities of those who arrogantly assume |ive or Magnetic power and the antipathy of 
ie title of “new lights” und “ reformers; "a= | bodies. Man he considered as the microcosm 


on the direction of one of ihe members, obliged 
to withdraw before its termination. Up to the 
27th of April, 569 petitions, with 248,890 signa- 
tures, for che total and immediate repeal of the 
corn laws, had been presented to the House of 
Commons; in their favor, one petition, with 
eleven signatures, 
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Of suit generis kind, 
Serves to correct thy wandering tho’ts 











For the Green Mountain Gem. 


The White Curtains. 


Fair lady—thy polite request 
I cannot well refuse, 

But will indite some lines in rhyme, 
That may perhaps amuse. 


Some curtains, fashioned by thy hand, 
You wish my theme should be ; 
Well, be it so; yet oft I fear 
My thoughts will turn to thee, 


As tarns the mind from things of earth, 
When nature we applaud : 

When we behold her matchless charms, 
We turn to nature’s God. 


Come, then, thou dear delightful muse ; 
Wilt thou my thoughts inspire, 
While I shall now attempt to tune 
My long neglected lyre ? 


In graceful folds I see them hang, 
Like clouds of purest white, 
Shutting out the burning rays 
Of Sol’s too vivid light. 


Behind them thou at ease canst sit ; 
At pleasure laugh or sigh; 

Hid from the thoughtless, anxious gaze 
Of idle passers-by. 


The sun is setting, lady feir-- 
That curtaio draw aside, 

And view the face of nature, now, 
In all her matchless pride. 


The queen of night ascends the sky 
To beautify the scene, 

Shedding her effulgent rays 
On earth, so fresh and green. 


The shining stars do now apnear— 
Those geme of heavenly hght— 

Veclipsing ali things here on earth 
But thy fair orbs so bright, 


Which now with such enraptured gaze 
The charming scene doth view ; 

Brightly they shine, like beams of |ight 
In drops of morning dew. 


Indeed, the scene is beautiful— 
Serenely calm and fair— 

Like thy fair forehead, o’er which hangs 
Ringlets of golden hair, 


That doth like curtains gently veil 
This palace of the soul ; 

This “ dome of thought” where reason sits | 
Thy feelings to control. 


And then thy moral sentiments, 
Where centres Veneration, 
Inspiring thee with love and fear 
For th’ Author of Creation. 


Next Hope, that “ anchor of the sou,” 
Points to his throne above, 

Around which angels bow the knee 
With reverence and love. 


Firmnese, we find, with Self-esteem 
And Intellect combined, 

Give thee that geenlike dignity ; 
That andependent mind. 


And regulate thy mind. 
Adhesiveness, a faculty 
It is that ever tends 
To give a strong attachment to 
Your many ardent friends. 


Philoprogenitiveness— what ! 
Indulging ina dream! 

Just as | thought when I began— 
Yes—have forgot my theme ! 


And thus I fear twill ever be 
W hen it is but a curtain, 
And it but only half conceals 
So fine a head--that’s certain. Hl. 


gravity being to that of water as igh 
nine. This rarefaction of ice is oy, itp 
the air bubbles produced in water DY free 
zing, and which being considera| bly 

in proportion to the water frozen, wal 
the body so much specifically lighter 
hence ice always floats in water. The » 
bubbles, during their production, ACQuin 
a great expansive power, so as to burs «, 
containing vessels, be they ever so diosa 
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| Snow anp Ice.—The immediate cause of 
‘the formation of snow is not well under- 
‘stood. It has been attributed te electricity ; 
and hail is supposed to owe its more com- 
|pact form to a more intense electricity, 
|which unites the particles of hail more 
closely than the moderate electricity does 
those of snuw. But rain, snow, hail, frost, 
ice, &c., have all one common origin—they 
are formed of the vapors which have been 
exhaled by heat from the surface of the 
waters” 

The freezing of water, though it is gen- 
erally allowed to be the effect of cold, and 
has been carefully examined by the emin- 
ent philosopher, is still involved, says Dr. 
Clarke, in much mystery. Water, when 
frozen, becomes solid, and increases con- 
{siderably in bulk. The expansive power 
in freezing is so great, that, if water be 
confined ina gun barrell, it will split the 
solid metal throughout its whole length. 





Prosrect ror Grass.—If we May jug, 
from the “signs of the times,” we fe 
have an excellent season for grass ay; ne 
The warm rains of last autumn were », 
for the grass, not only that which had ted 
cropped for a number of years, byt 4), 
which was sown the spring previous, 1) 
coming onof early snows before the fio, 
had penetrated far into the ground, \, 
great body of snow which Jay on so jy. 
were all beneficial, and the Brass now 
shows itself where drifts melt away, vigy. 
ous and strong. Some of it has grown cur. 
siderably. We sawa plant the other day 
that the snow melted from in the morning 
full two inches in height, all new growt! 
It was blanched and suis, but by the nex 
day at noon it was green and hardy. Wp 
have not seen a single piece of voung ¢).. 
ver or grass that has been winter killed, ag; 
if the first part of June should be moist, »; 
cannot help having one of our best hia 
seasons—such areal ‘barn buster” as 
used to have in old times, and such an ov 
as we have not had for many a year. | 





Bomb-shells have been filled with water, 
-and plugged tight, and exposed to cold 
at when they have been reat, though the 
‘shell has been nearly two inches thick, 
| Attempts have been made to account for 
this, but they have not, as yet, been gen- 
erally successful. Inthe act of freezing, 
wind or air is necessary ; for it has been 
observed that water which lay low in ponds 
'did not freeze until some light current of 
‘air fell on and ruffled the aiirtbde, when it 
| instantly shot into ice. 
| Some philosophers suppose that ice is 
oaly the re-establishment of water in its 
natural state ; that the mere absence of fire 
is sufficient to account for this re-establish- 
pate ; and that the fluidity is a real fusion 
Hike that of metals exposed to the action of 
fre ; and differing only in this, that a great- 
er portion of fire is necessary to one than 
the other. Ice is therefore supposed to be 
the natural state of water ; so that in its 
‘natural state it is solid, and becomes a fluid 
|only by the action of fire, as solid metallic 
| hodies are brought into a state of fusion by 





' 


this take place, and other crops come 
but ordinarily well, the good people « 
Maine will have cause to be thankful ; {x 
nothing cramps them more and makes sic: 
real hard times than to have their hay av 
potatoes cut off.—Maine Farmer. 


scp if husbandry is made respectadie 
as it ought to be, it will serve to check on 
of the greatest evils that bears now hea’: 
ly upon the community—the rush of ov 
young men into the learned professiots 
which are already filled to overflowing, e 
pecially that of the law, which, under the 
present wretched course of legislation, 0 
making litigation cheap, is starving ths 





once honorable and most useful prole 
sion.—Farmer’s Cabinet. 





Tue Farmer.— With no inheritance 
bealth, with no riches but industry, and ™ 
ambition but virtue, he is the sole ki" 


among men, and the only man among kicgs 
a 
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